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A G.E.C. PRODUCT 
Magnet 


ELECTRIC TOASTERS 


The MAGNET Electric Toaster is one of those handy 
appliances that save so much trouble and give so much 
pleasure. Bread can be reversed without being handled 
and two slices of toast can be made in about three 





minutes. ‘There are two models—one in nickel plate 
at 17/6, as illustrated, the other in chromium plate at 
27/6. Both are excellent value. The toaster is supplied 
complete with six feet of flexible cord and a Bakelite 
lampholder adaptor. Being mounted on heat-resisting 
feet it can be placed on breakfast or dinner table. 

WRITE for illustrated Booklet HA.6674P, 

which gives full particulars of the complete 


range of MAGNET Household Electric 
Appliances—sent post free on application. 





. &.C. BRITISH MADE QUALITY PRODUCTS 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., LTD. Head Office and Public Showrooms: Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
Branches throughout Great Britain and in all the principal markets of the world. 











MUNICH and 
the Bavarian Alps 


Munich, artistic centre of Germany, is the 
gateway to the Bavarian Alps, where the cos- 
tumes and customs of olden days still ‘survive. 
Here gather the peasants in their picturesque 
garb, and here, from July 9th to August 20th, 
are held the Wagner and Mozart Festivals— 
superb renderings of the greatest Operas by 
these two composers. 

Everywhere, you will discover the heartiest 
hospitality—Germany is waiting to welcome 

you this Summer. 
~~ 


Come to k RMANY 


_and see for yourselli... 















= THE FRAUENKIRCHE, MUNICH gd 
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For information and Literature apply 
GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU 
19 LOWER REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


THOS. COOK & SON, LTD. 


MARK TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES FOR BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W.! 
PERSONAL EXPENSES BEFORE and offices throughout London and Provinces 


LEAVING. THE ZUGSPITZE : OR ANY OTHER TRAVEL AGENCY 


REGISTERED MARKS CHEAPEN CON- 
SIDERABLY THE COST OF TRAVEL 
AND STAY IN GERMANY. YOU 
SHOULD ALSO OBTAIN REGISTERED 
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Charivaria. 





CoLoMBo, the Derby favourite, has 
| lop-ears, which are said to indicate that 
' he is honest. Inexperienced punters at 


| Epsom would be well-advised to select 


lop-eared bookmakers. 


% o# 


The Brunswick 
judge who hasbeen 


| reprimanded for 


| joking 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on the 
Bench will remem- 
ber in future that 
his Court is not a 
place of entertain- 


| ment. x x 
*¥ 
It is reported 
‘that an Italian 


| prima donna pays 


a beauty specialist 
athousand pounds 
a year to keep her 
face free from 
wrinkles. “‘My 
face is your for- 
tune, Sir,’ she 
said.” x 


“What on earth 
can the average 
man make of those 
complicated in- 


| come-tax forms ?”’ 











demands a corre- 
spondent. Pipe- 
spills, for one 
thing. , 


A well-known 
naturalist says he 
cannot understand 
why he has not yet 
heard the cuckoo. 
Perhaps it is using 
a different wave- 
length this year. 


e & 


All the houses 
in one American 
town are on rol- 
lers. When a 


| 
| 


remedy is the Silence Room, from ‘do at least put plenty of fire into their 
which of course conversation pieces verses.” The trouble with some of 
would be excluded. them is that they do not put enough 
— of their verses into the fire. 
‘* Restaurant Mystery,” announces a 
headline. It is usually referred to on 


There is big money to be made in 
the menu as Lancashire Hot-pot. 


the stock and share market if you know 
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Obedient Gardener. 


RUN. 
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YoU SAID STEP ON IT, WHICH I DONE.” 


how to play for it, 
as one financial 
writer puts it. And 
of course all BEET- 
HOVEN’S works are 
on the piano if you 








: ‘4 just happen to hit 
x a the right notes. 
ey d uy | * 
= “f x\ Shin: A well-known 
414 waa AROS LH ns dramatic critic 
Sera 2 iste me used to be astable- 
boy in Newmarket. 
He still sleeps in 
the stalls. 
\ 2 fs 
- \ e . 
\ Prisoners in the 


\ Mexico City peni- 
tentiary are avid 
readers. This 
shows what edu- 
cation hasdone for 
the Mexican 
criminal classes. 


At a French 
race-meeting a 
a fashion-expert 
% noted that every- 
thing was spotted. 
Even the winners ? 


y sy, % % 
> * 


“There is no 

ae, pleasure in anaim- 

a ; less walk,” Says a 

1 oy, ’ ; writer. Especially 

ae aa from the pavilion 

to the wicket and 
back again. 


. 
AS yy 
ANY a es \ 


SSS NT FRrank % % 
Reneids oo 
In America a 


“No, MastER CHARLES, YOU NEVER CALLED ME FER NO 
confidence-man re- 








burglar is heard downstairs the occu- 
pier merely creeps out into the garden 
and pushes the house gently to the 


police-station. 


_Awriter says that “all the world and 
his wife were at Brighton last week- 


end.” 


In the interests of truth we 


should like to ask how the writer knew 


it was his wife. 


*% 


Complaint is made of chattering 


groups at the Academy. A suggested 


cently swindled a 
grocer out of five hundred pounds. He 
must have been a rather green grocer. 


We read that five tons of silver- 
paper spread out flat will cover a field 
of forty acres. But not if some member 
of the Anti-Litter League is looking. 


% oe 


% 


“What will the producers do when 
filmgoers tire of Elizabethan costume- 
plays?” asks a writer. Cut out the 
ruff-stuff we suppose. 


Dominic Porat, the Corsican bandit 
who escaped from prison recently, is 
no doubt a relative of the celebrated 
Giorgi Porgi, who also ran away. 








“When can I leave off baby’s flannel 
rae binder? ”—Daily Paper Inquiry. 

% Not until the end of the month, unless 

“The poets of to-day,” says a critic, of course baby wants it beforehand. 
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This and That. 


A Note on Art. 

One of the finest things in this year’s Royal Academy, 
though the critics have slighted it, is EINSTEIN’s pen-and- 
ink drawing of Epstetn in the Muniment Room. I have 
copied it on this page because I do not trust the artist 
who deals with the Academy pictures further on to do 
justice to this really exquisite piece of work. 


\ 
Ww 
aN 


Y 


I had the good fortune to see it in company with an 
eminent mathematician, who said simply: “The co- 
terminants are wonderful. So are the tensors. It is the 
most geodesic picture in the whole Exhibition.” 

I said “ Yes.” 

He went on to say that nothing brought home to him 
more clearly the ratio of the radius of an electron to its 
gravitational mass, nor the essentially cylindrical nature 
of the space-time continuum. 

I agreed again. But the portrait appeared to have no 
kind of appeal for several fashionably-dressed ladies who 
were standing near and chattering about their private 
concerns. 

I find the Academy is always like this. As a nation we 
know nothing of Science and care even less for Art. 


Kk xk * 
Tears; Idle Tears. 
But we do eare for romance. Almost as much as America 
cares. 


For this reason I cannot refrain from quoting a pretty 
poignant passage from an article entitled “The Real 
Tragedy of Doug and Mary” in a New York magazine :— 


“Now Pickfair stands upon its lovely tree-covered 
hill, untenanted except for its ghosts and its memories. 
Mary is in New York, living in a hotel. It is bitter but 
it is true that, much as she loves Pickfair, she finds it 
haunted now with her dreams that never came true; she 
finds it empty without Doug. 

Mary’s lovely bungalow, Ww here Douglas in sweat- 
shirt and trunks was always invading Mary’s dainty 


domain, is deserted. The door of Douglas’s famous 
gymnasium and Turkish bath, which used to open 
instantly when Mary came to her door and called 
‘Tinker,’ is closed.” 


I find it difficult to believe that a nation so inherently 
sentimental should keep worrying us for that little debt 
of 85.670.765 dols. per annum. Or play such cruel golf. 





The Future Lies With Japan. 


This, on the other hand, comes from the advertisement | 
of a “department store” in Tokyo, where they take life | 
seriously indeed :— 


“Exhibition of the Child Betterment. 
OBJECT. 


To bring up the children in perfection is the fundamental, 
major problem of human life and the common duty of | 
human being. It can be argued that the prosperity and | 
happyness of human nature principally depends upon the | 
success of instruction of next generation. Notwithstanding 


the question may be so important and vital that the solution | 


will perish our mammal, it has been ignored or negrected 
or has been led into wrong way 

This view is resulted in holding the exhibition of the | 
Child Botterment to disclose the principal idea. 


Which simply goes to show that whatever country may 
rise and fall, the glorious English language is gaining 
ascendancy all over the world. 


x * * 
For Jaded Banqueters. 
The meal of a burglar who recently broke through a 
basement window is reported in an evening paper thus:— | 


‘He had some wine and whisky as well as some milk, | 


and a good helping of ham with salmon mayonnaise and | 


raspberry cream and bread.” 


He ran nimbly away after that, eluding a pursuer. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I conclude, therefore, that a burglar’s is a happier and | 


more carefree life than mine. Evor. 








Springtime on the Road. 





Tue sun shone; Spring’s lively zest stirred in my 
marrow ; 
Green flashed the hedgerows and the grass; 
Then I came up behind you where the road was 
narrow 
And you would not let me pass. 


I tooted my horn, gently at first and mildly, 
As who should say, “ Thank you, friend,’ 
But you clung to the road’s crown and swept, 
swerving wildly, 
On the wrong side round the bend. 


You waved me on in a rude derisive manner, 
While holding me still in check, 

Till I hurled indignant oaths, and almost a spanner, 
At the back of your fat neck. 


The road widened at last; at this hopeful juncture, 
As I muttered, “ Ah-ha, my lad!” 
A voice from the back said, “ George, 
a puncture 2?” 
And it turned out that we had. 


have we got 


Away you sailed, leaving me flat as a flounder, 
With a last contemptuous honk, 


And I fear you heard me not when I yelled, “ You 
bounder, 
May your big-end conk! ” C. L. M. 








Things They Do Better In Germany. 
“ Behind followed a group of postmen and railway porters, their 
necks garlanded with spring flowers.” 
May Day Report in Daily Paper. 
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HE ’s EATEN IT! ee de 
i The SPEAKER asks Mr. BRADLAUGH lution that he can neither take the 
Pageant of Parliament. to withdraw. Oath nor make an affirmation. nn 
(Suggestions for the same). A Committee is appointed. Scene 7. BRADLAUGH presents him- | 
Scene 3. The Committee reports that * elf “a - _ s oo and _— | 0 
II. persons entitled to affirm in Courts of M ay ; P oe ie <8 : al ti ~ a 
| Scene 1.—1868. Cuartes L. Brap- Law are not entitled to affirm in the Seleeted a a 
1G sins to “woo” -onstitu- House. rcpt , 
nO ae bed woo” the constitu BRADLAUGH is requested to leave the | an 
| ency of Northampton. Scene 4. Mr. BRaDLAUGH announces House but refuses. On the Motion of | | at. 
| Scene 2—May 3rd, 1880. Cuartes that, though the Oath contains words Sir Srarrorp Nortucore he is com- | res 
| BRADLAUGH, after three unsuccessful which, being “idle and meaningless, mitted to the Clock Tower. BE 
| attempts, has been “returned” to he cannot pronounce voluntarily, since ——_geene 8, CHARLES BRADLAUGH in the | 
| Parliament as Member for Northamp- 0 other course is open to him he will Clock Tower. (Ce 
| ton at the General Election. He pre- formally subscribe to the Oath, con- Seene 9. The Chamber. Next day Sr 
| sents himself at the Table, not to take sidering himself bound by the words of nes teat Ry none gicin Seatac agenies. fax 
: ffi : lv BRADLAUGH has been released uncon- 
| the Oath but to refuse it. affirmation only. Seer me ‘tie Bed F | 
| iin dill en ti Renter Cate ditionally. Mr. GLADSTONE (Prime) | 
| Act 1888 ;  ( 4 f il ae Scene 5. May 2Ist. He goes to the moves as a Standing Order that Mem.- | Br 
| Act, 1605) ts as follows :— Table to be sworn. Uproar. Objection bers be allowed to take the Oath or Oa 
“1. A. B., do swear that I will be taken. Mr. SPEAKER admits that he affirm, at their choice. Carried on a ; 
| faithful and bear true allegiance to knows no precedent for refusing the division. C.B. makes affirmation of Br 
| Her Masesty QuEEN Victoria, her Oath to a Member willing to take it, allegiance, takes his seat and votes in | dre 
| heirs and successors, according to but requests BRADLAUGH to withdraw divisions. ‘ 
| law. So help me God.” below the Bar. He does so. Scene 10. 1881. BRADLAUGH is sued C : 
But C. B., being an atheist, will not A long debate. inted lecid for penalties in the Courts for having hin 
| pronounce the last four words—nor the Bee ee ag —_ re a © voted illegally. He loses. Seat vacated. ‘ 
| word “‘swear.” At the Table he claims 0. Mr er C. B. is entitled to take the 4 new writ is issued for Northampton. by 
to be allowed to make the affirmation sane Scene 11. BRADLAUGH, again elected. pen 
permitted to atheists in Courts of Law Scene 6. The Committee report that comes to the Table to take the Oath. Fet 
| by the Evidence Amendment Act. he is not. The House declares by Reso- A Motion to prevent him is carried. : 
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He approaches the Table again and 
again, demanding that the Oath be 
administered to him; again and again 
the Serjeant-at-Arms removes him to 
the Bar. The House, a bit embarrassed, 
adjourns. 

Scene 12. Next day C. B. again pre- 
sents himself. The Government prom- 
ises to introduce a Bill to settle the 
difficulty, and C. B. rests on his oars. 


Scene 13. August 3rd, 1881. Govern- 
ment Oaths Bill hotly opposed and has 
made no progress. BRADLAUGH de- 
mands admission to the House. Large 
crowd of fans in Old Palace Yard. At 
door of the Chamber C. B. is seized by 
fourteen policemen and ushers, hauled 
through the Lobby and flung out 
(without hat) into crowd of fans afore- 
said. 

Scene 14. 1882. House assembles for 
new Session. C.B. makes his third 
speech at Bar. House, by majority, 
refuses to let him swear or affirm. 

Scene 15. Few days later. Brap- 
LAUGH appears suddenly at Table, ad- 
ministers the Oath to himself with all 
due forms and ceremonies, and takes 
his seat. He is expelled. 

Scene 16. New writ for Northamp- 
ton. C. B. again elected. ‘Thousand 
petitions—quarter-million signatures 
—in his favour. 

Scene 17. May 3rd, 1883. Govern- 
ment’s Oaths Act Amendment Bill 
defeated by three votes. 


Scene 18. May 4th, 1883. House, by 
majority of 106, refuses to permit C. B. 
to sit and vote. 

Scene 19. July 9th, 1883. House re- 
solves to exclude BRADLAUGH until he 
engages not to disturb its proceedings. 

Scene 20. 1883. ° BRADLAUGH brings 
an action against GossETT (Serjeant- 
at-Arms) and asks for an injunction to 
restrain GossETT from _ restraining 
BRaADLAUGH from entering House. 

On February 9th, 1884, the Court 
(COLERIDGE, C.J., MatHew, J., and 
STEPHEN, J.) deliver judgment in 
favour of GossETT. 


Scene 21. February 9th, 1884. 
BRaDLAUGH again administers the 


Oath to himself, votes and is expelled. 
Scene 22. February 12th, 1884. 
BRADLAUGH accepts the Chiltern Hun- 


| dreds. 


Scene 23. Election at Northampton. 
C. B. returned. House still excludes 
him. 

Scene 24. January 28th, 1885. Action 
by Crown against BrapLAucH for 
penalties in respect of his votes in 
February, 1884. Court of Appeal de- 
cides against him. 





—_——. 





Mr. Watt DIsNEY HAS BEEN ELECTED AN HONORARY MEMBER OF THE ART 


WoRKERS’ GUILD, TO WHICH MANY FAMOUS ROYAL ACADEMICIANS BELONG. 
GIVE THE POSSIBLE RESULT OF HIS INFLUENCE ON THE 


WE 


woRK OF Mr. JOSEPH 


Farquuarson, R.A., Mr. W. Gryn Puitpot, R.A., AND Mr. A. J. Munninas, R.A. 








Scene 25. 1885. General Election. 
BRADLAUGH again elected (fifth time). 


Scene 26. January 13th, 1886. 
Opening of new Parliament. Usual ob- 
jections. But new Speaker (PEEL) 
bored with the business. Refuses to 
have any argument; knows nothing 
about Resolutions of the past. His duty 
neither to prohibit C. B. from coming 
to Table to take the Oath or to permit 
a Motion to be made standing between 
him and his taking the Oath. 

BraDLavuGHu takes the Oath and his 
seat. 


Scene 27. 1888. C. B. carries the 
Affirmation Act, substituting for “I 
swear” the words “I do solemnly, 


sincerely and truly declare and affirm” 
for those who feel like that, and per- 
mitting omission of ‘‘So help me God.” 


Scene 28. CHARLES BRADLAUGH, now 
amuch-respected Member of the House, 
gives notice of a Motion to expunge 
from the records of the House the 
Resolution passed in 1880 (see Scene 6). 


Scene 29. February, 1891. Brap- 
LAUGH lies near to death. His Motion 
is moved in his absence and carried 
unanimously. 


Scene 30. TasBLeau. The Mother of 
Parliaments placing a wreath on grave 
of C.B., at the same time patting herself 
on the back. A. F. 
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At the Pictures. 





Two “MEN.” 

I went to the film called Man 
of Aran full of memories of SYNGE’s 
beautiful book about those islands and 
came away far from satisfied. Better 
to see it with no expectations, just as 
a weather-scape. And what weather! 


Z Sia oa D> 
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A MONSTER OF ARAN, 


The cinema from its earliest days 


| when, under the name of “ Bioscope,” 


moving pictures, chiefly of scenery as 
viewed from a train, were thrown on 
the screen at the Palace Theatre, was 
always at its happiest with water, 
whether shimmering or breaking into 
foam ; and here, in Man of Aran, waves 
boil and roar and terrify as I have 
never seen them. In so far as it isa 
rendering of the efforts of the Atlan- 
tic to overwhelm and demolish a wall 
of rock, it is magnificent; but the 


| human note is inadequate and un- 


convincing. I for one refuse to believe 
that the natives of these islands are 
either so raw or so stupid as to be 


_ unable to pull up a boat and retrieve 
| a net without being submerged and 


endangering their lives; or that the men 


| have so little weather knowledge as to 


put out in open coracles just before 
the storm of the century blows up. 
As for the shark-fishing, it is incredibly 
primitive and disorderly and perilous, 
and I shall need a deal of convincing 
that at this time of day the Aran 
Islanders cannot get oil for their lamps 
until a caldron has been erected on 
the shore and a shark’s liver melted 
in it. If from the mainland they can 
have clothes and boots and saucy 
Tam-o’-shanters with a little round 
button on the top, why not paraffin ? 
But those angry waves—there is 
nothing to doubt about them. 


The first time I saw FRANcIs 
LEDERER, the idol of those who besiege 
stage doors, he was in a stage play, and 
he was impersonating a Tyrolean inn- 
keeper. The last time I saw him— 

| the other day—he was in a film, and 
| he was impersonating an Esquimaux 


hunter. There’s versatility for you. 
But, in spite of a brief appearance 
as a devourer of blubber, he does 
nothing to alienate his worshippers, 
having been careful to retain his 
distinguished features. Most Esqui- 
maux have flat faces, high cheek-bones 
and round noses. Not so this Aigo, 
hero of Man of Two Worlds, who, once 
he has discarded his furs and adopted 
English costume, looks exactly like a 
handsome Teuton. And he acts like 
one too, with a boyish eagerness and 
charm that are very ingratiating and 
will enormously increase his public. 
The story tells how Aigo, after 
assisting Sir Basil, a rich baronet whose 
hobby is to collect Arctic fauna for the 
z00, is, out of gratitude to his services 
in capturing a polar bear all alive-o, 
taken back to England, principally to 
see Sir Basil’s daughter Joan, other- 
wise Etissa Lanpt. As her photograph 
has been a kind of fetish to him through- 
out the voyage, it is no wonder that he 
falls in love with her, and since he is 
so destitute of flat features and high 
cheek-bones and round noses and ex- 
udes no whale-oil, and in fact looks 





THE 

His Wife (Maceiz Dirraxe) to a Man of 

Aran (Cotman (“Tiger”) Kine), “LAVE Us A 
BIT OF SOMETH’N’ TO SHTAND ON!” 


ISLAND-BREAKER. 


so like LEDERER, it is no wonder that 
she is receptive of his adoration and 
lures him on. And then suddenly she 
resents him and repels him, and he goes 
back to the frozen North with a broken 
heart. Had he really been a typical 
Esquimaux, the plot would be too 
absurd; but, as it is, we very much 
want to know what is going to happen, 


and everyone seeing Man of T'wo Worlds 
must realise that the cinema has gained | 
a gifted and attractive recruit. 

The photography of Greenland’s | 
icy mountains, wherever situated, is | 
good, although the trapping of the 
polar bear is rather a muddle. Had | 





THAT GREENLAND OZONE. | 
Aigo. . . Francis LEDERER. 
Michael . J. FARRELL MACDONALD. | 
Sir Basil . . Henry STEPHENSON. 


not Sir WALTER RaLEIGH once lighted 
a pipe and by so doing thrown his | 
servant into a panic, there would in 
this picture be one humorous moment 

the fewer. 


When I was asking, a fortnight ago, 
why Watt Disney, in one of his 
recent symphonies, turned rabbits into 
pastrycooks, I was merely displaying | 
my ignorance of American customs. 
In America, it seems, at the spring. | 
time feast which to us is associated | 
in a material sense with eggs of various 
hues and sizes, the candy and the cakes 
and the chocolates—yes, and the eggs 
—which mark the festival for children 
there, are brought through the agency 
of a very welcome, deeply honoured and 
scrupulously punctual figure known 
as the Easter Bunny. EK. V. L. 








George’s Uncle. 





Edith’s father, in a rare fit of gener- 
osity, presented us with a new car, so 


we decided to dispose of our old one. | 


We paid £350 for it (new) in 1926, | 
and [ remarked to Edith that I did 
not suppose we should get more than a 
hundred. We put the new car in the 
garage and the old one in the yard so 
that we could have a good look at it. 

The sun was shining brightly, and 
old cars, like old people, don’t look 
their best in sunny weather. [remarked 
thoughtfully that we had perhaps 
better not expect to get more than 
ninety. Edith said that she would be 
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“ A PAIR OF TROUSERS, LILIAN! ” 
‘““ ANYTHING IN THE POCKETS?” 


\\N\iGrid SHER 6D : 








satisfied with eighty, but I was not 
prepared to go so low. After all, al- 
though it might not be much to look 
at, it was still a good car, except on 
very steep hills. 

I drove it round to the local garage 
and told the man that I had a good car 
to sell. Would he come and have a look 
at it? He did not seem frightfully 
enthusiastic about inspecting it, but I 
managed to drag him out at last. I led 
him into the road. 

“Where is the car?” he asked. 

It was standing right in front of him, 
and I told him so. 

He said a naughty word and hurried 
away. To me his conduct seemed inex- 
plicable, but Edith’s woman’s wit sug- 
gested that he had not been favourably 
impressed with the appearance of the 
car. So we decided to have no more 
dealings with garage men, but to try 
to sell it privately. 

A week later Edith came to me ex- 
citedly and said that Mrs. Blenkinsop 
had told her that she had heard from 
Mr. Bossom that George Upway’s 
uncle wanted to buy a good second- 
hand car. 

“You know George Upway’s uncle, 


don’t you?” said Edith. “‘He spends 
most of his time in the ‘ Black Bull,’ so 
you are sure to have met him. He has 
a beery look and a little moustache.” 

I couldn’t quite place George Up- 
way’s uncle, but I determined to go 
at once to the ‘Black Bull” to see if 
I could find him. 

“Has George Upway’s uncle been in 
to-day?” I asked the barmaid. 

She pointed to a melancholy-looking 
man peering into an empty tankard at 
the far end of the bar. 

I approached him. ‘ You are George 
Upway’s uncle?” I said. Then I asked 
him how business was. I didn’t know 
his particular line, of course, but pre- 
sumably he had some sort of business. 

“Rotten,” he replied. “‘ Nobody is 
insuring his lifenowadays. My company 
offers terms that ought to attract any 
intelligent man. For a premium of 
£7 14s. 2d., supposing you to be forty- 
two next birthday, we .. .” 

Within half-an-hour I had insured 
my life for £1,000 and bought an 
accident policy and an all-risks policy 
and a slab of fire insurance. By the 
time I had finished, George Upway’s 
uncle was practically sobbing on my 


shoulder. I seized the psychological 
moment to ask him home to dinner. 
He would have to see the house any- 
way, I argued, in connection with the 
policies. 

He swallowed the bait at once, and 
within ten minutes I was showing him 
the car. I started by saying that it was 
the best car I had ever had, and that I 
wouldn’t part with it for worlds. Then 
after a lot more guile I mentioned 
casually that a firm offer of £75, cash 
on the nail, might be acceptable. 

“T hope you may get it,” he said, 
and we went in to dinner. 

His lack of interest in the car seemed 
strange, but during dinner Edith’s 
woman’s wit elucidated that George 
Upway (not unnaturally) had several 
uncles, and that this was the wrong one. 








The Clue of the Broken Necklace. 


*‘He could feel her presence just behind 
him. Cold beads chased each other down 
his back.”—Daily Paper Serial. 





“Mrs. Roosevelt leans towards simple 
dishes for White Mouse lunches.” 
Canadian Paper. 


We give ours bread-and-milk too. 
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Mr. Punch at the Academy, 
1934. 


WANDERING, in that aimless and 
open-mouthed fashion which distin- 
guishes the abysmally inartistic, around 








A CORNER IN OLD CHELSEA. 


the one-hundred-and-sixty-sixth Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy of Arts, 
I had the great good fortune to run 
across no less eminent a visitor than 
Mr. Punch himself, making, as he put 
it, a “preliminary reconnaissance.” 





“HERE HE COMES AND SUPPER NOT EVEN 
PLUCKED!” 

He was in excellent fettle, very well 

pleased with the quality of the Ex- 

hibition as a whole, delighted to see 


| that the high traditions of English 


landscape-painting were being so ad- 
| mirably maintained, and charmed too 
| with the beauty of many of the ladies 
| whose portraits adorn the walls. “But,” 
| he said, “‘there is one general criticism 


that I feel bound to make. Where is 
‘the spirit of the age,’ the ‘ modern 
touch ’—call it what you will? I don’t 
mean ‘advanced’ art—there is more 
than enough deformity here to satisfy 
my modest needs—I mean modern 
subjects rather than treatment. Nearly 
all these pictures 
might have been 
painted a hundred 
years ago as far as 
their ‘contents’ 
go.” 

I reminded him 
that Mr. Norman 
WILKINSON had 
painted some very 
spirited—and very 
modern—aero- 
planes (640). 

“T know, and I 
am very glad to 
see it. But look at 
those flowers and 
that lemon! Why 
not an electric- 
light bulb and some 
sparking-plugs, or 
a telephone instrument? One could 
make a very effective still-life grouping 
with a telephone and some insulated 
wire.” 

“T fancy it is a sort of tradition, 
Sir,” I objected, “to introduce at least 
one lemon into paintings of still-life.” 

“Introduce it by all means,” he re- 
plied, “if its presence is thought to be 
essential. Thrust it into the mouth- 
piece, if you will—indeed I have often 
felt so minded—but do let me see con- 
temporary life mirrored here a little 
more prominently. At least there can 
be no harm in the experiment.” 

“There is a picture called ‘Creatures 
of To-day’ in the Second Gallery,” I 
suggested, glancing swiftly through my 


catalogue. ‘Perhaps that will be 
more in keeping with the spirit of 
the age.” 

We moved off together and stood a 


long while in silence before No. 102. | 


Three maidens here disport themselves 


in happy and unclothed innocence upon | 


the sands. To the right, Amanda ([ 


think) reclines at ease, a blue bandana | 
about her shapely head; in the centre | 


sweet Christabel holds aloft the bright- 


est pair of water-wings yet noticed on | 





WINSTON FINDS A NEW HAT IN SWIT- 
ZERLAND (DETAIL FROM 449). 

our English coast; while on her left 
Doreen (or is it Constance?) prepares 
to deliver a smashing service with an 
instrument akin to, though rather 
larger than, a fishing-reel. It is an 
impressive scene. 

*‘T had no idea,” said Mr. Punch at 
length, “that kite-flying was so popular 
with the younger set.” His keen eyes 
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had caught what mine had missed—a 
slender string connecting the water- 
wings with the fishing-reel ; and at once 
the purport of the thing was clear. 
Christabel, intent on the launching of 
her kite, has asked Doreen to hold the 
line, and this office her friend, with per- 
haps unnecessary ostentation, has con- 


| sented to perform. No words of mine 
| can convey the ecstatic excitement of 
| these two young ladies as they await 
| the puff of wind that is to bear their 


precious craft into the upper air; but 
Amanda, that idle maiden, just doesn’t 





SAVILE ROW TAILOR HAS 


care. She is the only modern. After 
this we gave up looking for pictures 
of contemporary life. 

It is difficult to avoid the feeling that 
one is an intruder when gazing at ‘‘The 
Prime Minister at Lossiemouth” (44); 


“ay 


( 
ae 


Pr aces 


{"/taf 


Vf) 


A NIGHTMARE. 


it is such a homely scene. A whispered 
colloquy is going on in the background 
—perhaps they are afraid he may miss 
his aeroplane for the South, or it may 
be merely that the tea is getting cold. 
At any rate the Prime MINISTER has 
the air of one who 
is determined to 
see this portrait 
through. Heispre- > 
pared if necessary (4 
to sit thereonand \} 
off for days; and ~ 
no amount of 


a rather chastened 
mood, to Gallery 
Number Three. 
And thus, by way 
of two very mov- 
ing portraits—that of Mr. JULIus 
Otsson, R.A., J.P. (151), who clearly 
can barely wait till the end of the sitting 
before lighting up, and (237) that of Sir 
GERALD Wo..asTon, M.V.O., Garter 
Principal King of Arms and probably 
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ARRIVAL OF DEPRESSION FROM ICELAND. 
whispering is going Mr. Punch. What do you take to 
to shift him. be the circumstances of this curious 
We passed on,in gathering ? 


the only man in the world with the 
right to appear in public dressed as 
the King of Hearts—we came to Dame 
Laura Kwyicut’s noble spread of 
canvas (250). Here the following con- 
versation ensued :— 








Myself. I think, Sir, that the strong 
but kindly man so boldly depicted in 

















VISITOR HYPNOTISED BY 688. 


the foreground has but now carried 
those two young children across yon 
shallow pool. See how he rests against 
the tree after his labours, the tinier of 
the two yet within his grasp! 
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Mr. P. But his boots are not wet. 

M. So they aren’t! These children, 
then, have been engaged unlawfully 
in plucking primroses (you see them 
in their hands?), and he, the Keeper 
of the Woods, has apprehended them. 
One is already pinioned beneath his 
arm, the other tries vainly 
to escape by clambering up 
a tree. Soon the Keeper—ob- 
serve his stern demeanour— 
will take them home to father 
to be spanked. 

Mr. P. (who has, rather un- 


fairly, been consulting the 
Catalogue). It won’t do at 
all. He is their father. 


M. Ah! Then here we 
have that poignant moment, 
familiar to so many, when 
Daddy, told off to amuse the 
children, finds himself too 
soon bereft of further in- 
spiration. ‘What on earth,” 
that bewildered pleading face 
seems to ask, “am I to do 
with them now?” And the 
children, tired of their flower- 
picking, wait in pensive silence for 
the answer. 

Mr. P. (chuckling). Very plausible— 


EK 538] ‘ 


| very plausible indeed. But is that the 


sort of moment that you, if you were a 
father, would chocse to have perpetu- 
ated on canvas, even by so gifted an 
artist as Dame Laura Knicut? You 


| must think again. 


M. (desperately). Ihave it! 
The thing is allegorical. In 
front stands Justice, with 
Innocence beneath his 
sheltering wing. Behind are 
the Waters of Despair, and 
on the 

| ft at 





Let us move on. 


“Lunch at Chelsea Arts 
Club” (322) is a revealing 
study; and one might specu- 
late for hours over “‘ Parents’ 
Resurrection” (352), by Mr. 
STANLEY SPENCER, or Miss 
VERONICA BURLEIGH’S 
* Picnic’ (358)—the latter as 
clear a case of arsenic in the 
vacuum-flask as you could 
wish to see. But the real 
surprise on this wall is No. 
360, “Summer Holidays.” 
Where has Mr. ERNEST 


| PrRocTER spent his vacations 


lately that he can be 0 ignorant of the 


| law relating to bathing-costumes at our 


seaside resorts? No Councillor could 
be expected to stand for this kind of 
thing an instant. 

Gallery VIII. is chiefly remarkable 
for the presence of “The Very Rev. 
the Dean of St. Paul’s” (417), an ex- 


FIRST CHAPTER OF 


pressive and accomplished piece of por- 
traiture by Mr. ArtTHur Norris 


(though The Tailor and Cutter, I gather, 
is depressed about his clothes) ; a won- 
derfully vivid display of fish by Mr. 
F. W. Etweti (431)—whose circus 
picture (292), by the way, is worth 





\ 


more than a passing glance—and two 
further extravaganzas from Mr. Stan- 
LEY SPENCER. Of the first of these, 
“The Meeting” (415), there is little 
to be said beyond the fact that the 
two figures shown would have made 
BaRNnum’s mouth water as a first-class 
draw for his “Monstrosity” tent, and 





“THE 
“Souvenir of Switzerland” (449) beg- 


AEROPLANE’S WAITING, MA’AM.” 


gars description. Even Mr. Punch’s 
ruddy cheeks paled a shade or twowhen 
he caught sight of it. 

“You know,” said Mr. Punch re- 
flectively, “I was offered many de- 
lightful souvenirs of the country when 
I was last in Switzerland—iittle wooden 





A THRILLING DETECTIVE STORY. 


bears, I remember, most of all; but 
they never offered me anything quite 
like this. Now how was that, [ 
wonder ?” 

“They knew you had a sense of 
humour, Sir,” I said. 

All the same, you should look at 
No. 688 if you want to see 
the power and vitality that 
Mr. SPENCER can get into a 
painting when he is content 
to forget his nightmares and 
be merely normal. 

Meanwhile Mr. Punch had 
become engrossed in No. 664. 
“A jug of wine, a loaf of 


“but why this unplucked 
fowl? And why does my 
lady gaze so sadly out of 
the window? Does she fear 
) trouble when her husband 
returns and finds his supper 
unprepared ?” 





bread—and thou,” he quoted; | 


wi “Possibly,” I ventured, | 


“she has gone to the window | 


for some air. 
not be very fresh.” 
“A most improper suggestion,” he 
replied; and there the matter rested. 
We stood a long while together before 


The bird may | 


the last oil-painting in the Exhibition, | 
Miss EtHet Watker’s “A Spanish | 
Gesture (724), and as we turned away [ | 


asked the question that had long been 
uppermost in my mind. 


“What in your opinion, | 
Sir, is ‘the picture of the | 


year’?” 


Mr. Punch laid his finger | 


in characteristic manner 


plying. ‘“ You must 
to see that,” he said. 
H. F. E. 





elm 


Harrogate road on Sunday. 
#; tree was destroyed.” 
4 Local Paper. 
With a we 
hope. 
Items On Which We Simply 
Dare Not Comment. 
“Tt is officially announced that 


humanc-killer, 


Jardine in February 
any previous communication from 


“The unusual spectacle of an | 
tree turning fiercely was | 
witnessed by users of the Leeds. | 
The | 


against his nose before re- | 
come | 
along to my own Exhibition | 


the M.C.C. received a letter from | 
‘without | 


the M.C.C.’ announcing that he | 


would not be available for protests this 
summer.”—Gibraltar Paper. 

“T know that after nearly twenty years of 
married life (and four children to boot) my 
own wife still shows no apparent sign of 
intellectual decay.”—Daily Paper. 

We are relieved to know that she is 
still alive and kicking. 
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_To the Long Man of Wilmington. 


(The Southdowns Preservation Bill, recently before the House of Lords, prohibits cutting emblems or letters “in or on 
any part of the turf, soil, or chalk of the Downs,” but adds that “the provisions of this Section shall not prevent the scouring 


and maintenance of the Long Man of Wilmington.”] 





You whom the shaggy downsmen once adored, 
Old nameless god of unknown liturgies, 

Who, stark against the grey-green Sussex sward, 
Have watched the years die as a minute dies; 


Still with your immemorial secret hid 
You loom to meet the southward-speeding train; 
Changeless and silent as the Pyramid 
You watch the Weald where change and clamour 
reign. 


And now within the walls of Westminster, 

Far from the wild Downs and the stainless sky, 
Grave legislators are made mindful, Sir, 

Of your just rights and vast antiquity. 


“ Henceforth,” they say, “let no rash wanderer dare 


To hack large emblems on the innocent sod; 
Hammer and sickle must not meet us there, 
Nor axe and fasces of the rival god.” 


They say, “ Now let no passionate shepherd trace 
Upon the conscious hill his loved one’s name; 

There shall no lithe deluded greyhounds race, 
Nor hurtling cars swerve into sudden flame. 


“ But,” say they (in effect), “there is a hill 
Of which a sole exception shall be made, 
Where dues of memory shall be offered still 
And where the conquering turf may not pervade.” 


Old friend, old giant blank-browed and mighty- 
limbed, 
I cannot but rejoice that this should be— 
Rejoice that you shall stand unmarred, undimmed, 
I who have climbed so often up your knee. 


What though oblivion’s menace left you cold? 
What though no sense of joy your mien betrays? 
On you unborn to-morrows shall behold 
A gleam from far, unnumbered yesterdays. 
D.M.S. 
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“ ANY SPORTS NEWS ON THE WIRELESS, GRANNY?” 


“To srHINK SO. 


Is JARDINE A HORSE?” 
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As Others Hear Us. 


Seeking the Lost. 

I sUPPOSE you haven’t possibly seen 
my cheque-book ?” 

“Tsn’t it in that drawer you put it 
in?” 

“Naturally it isn’t. I mean, if it 
was I shouldn’t be looking for it, should 
I? Would you frightfully mind moving 
your elbow? No, not get up, please. 
Besides, there’s nothing there. I only 
thought I saw something blue.” 

“That’s my handkerchief, and any- 
way it’s only the border that’s blue.” 

“Yes, I know. That’s what I saw.” 

“Well, now, look here—where did 
you put it last?” 

* Oh, exactly where I always put it. 
In the middle drawer.” 

* When?” 

Oh, a minute ago—practically.” 

“Tt must be there now then. It’s 





| got under something, that’s all.” 


“Well, it isn’t there.” 

“J thought it might have got under 
something. But it certainly isn’t there. 
What does it look like?” 

“Oh, just like an ordinary cheque- 
book. You know. Blue. It’s got masses 
of cheques still in it too. Oughtn’t I 
to telephone to the bank or some- 
thing ?’ 

“Well, look here. Let’s try and 
think. When did you last use it?” 

“Oh, a second ago. I was looking at 
a counterfoil to see what I did with 
Uncle Arthur. I know I spent it on 
something, but I couldn’t think what.” 

‘What was it really?” 

“That’s just it. I didn’t have time 
to see. The bell rang or something and 
I went to the door, and when I came 
back it wasn’t there.” 

“Of course you took it to the door 
with you. It’s in the hall or some- 


where.” 
“T’ve been. And it isn’t.” 
“Well, look here—I know exactly 


what you must have done. Put it ina 
pocket. To have your hands free to 
open the door.” 

“T haven’t got a single pocket on 
me.” 

“Then I know exactly what you ’ve 
done. You've balanced it on the top of 
some frightfully high thing and it’s 
fallen down the back. John did that 
once with a book, and it had to be got 
back with the tongs.” 

“T haven’t been near a single high 
thing. And anyway I should remem- 
ber.’ 

“One doesn’t always. 
bookcase on the landing.” 

‘Well, I didn’t; but we could look. 
But we can’t reach the top without a 
chair.” 


There’s the 





‘Well, take the wooden one, because 
the other two aren’t safe. And I’ll look 
underneath. I say, it’s frightfully 
dusty. She can’t have swept under it 
for centuries.” 

“Well, never mind that now. 
ness, I nearly over-balanced! I say, 
it’s terrifically dusty. She can’t have 
touched the top for simply years and 
years.” 

“Any cheque-book ?”’ 

“Oh, no. I knew there couldn’t 
possibly be. I should have been bound 
to remember if [’d actually fetched a 
chair and climbed up and put it there. 
Besides, what would be the point? I 
think I ought to telephone the bank. 
They always say on the cover they re 
to be let know at once.” 

“They'll probably be furious, be- 
cause they say on the cover one ought 
always to lock it up. 

“Look out—I’m coming down. 
hands are filthy. It just shows what 
she is. Anyway, if one did keep it 
locked up one would only lose the 
key. y ” 

a always think a lost key is miles 
worse than anything, don’t you?’ 

“Once I knew a girl who lost a flat 
she’d been lent’s key, and it was the 
front-door, and a man had to be sent 
for with a crow-bar from the mews. 
And of course she had to pay for new 
everything.” 

“Look here—I know exactly what 
you’ve done. Have you looked in the 
bathroom ?” 

“T haven’t been near it all day; I 
have mine at night. Besides, I’ve 
just searched it thoroughly so as to be 
on the safe side.” 

“Well, I bet you anything you like 
it’s in a wastepaper-basket. You just 
threw it away by mistake for an old 
envelope or something.” 

“You seem to think I’m frightfully 
careless.” 

“No, I don’t. Not a bit. I’ve often 
thrown away millions of quite valuable 
things myself like that. Brooches and 
things, you know.” 

“D’ you know, I’ve just remembered 
exactly what I did? I put that cheque- 
book in my red bag about five seconds 
ago because of not having an account 
at the hairdresser’s and I’ve got an 
appointment there at three.” 

“Oh, well done! I thought all the 
time it must be in your bag or some- 
where.” 

“Isn’t it extraordinary, I know my 
red bag was here just a minute 


ee E. M. D. 


Good- 


My 








“Generally speaking, waists stand where 
they did. But there is a quiet effort to push 
them up.”—Daily Paper. 


Not, we hasten to add, on our part. 








The Fowl-Housing Question 
. in West Africa. 





March 23rd. Touching the matter of 
lunch, Suli Bima said “ chicken.” 

Later appeared what seemed a chaf- 
finch on stilts, remarkably tough for 
anything so small. Getting tired of 
this, so commented on Suli’s marketing 
abilities. Learned that all “market” 
chicken ‘“‘no get ‘skin’” (i.e., flesh), 
and that all white men of dignity keep 
their own fowls. Recklessly decide to | 
keep fowls. 

March 24th. Gather that first step is | 
to engage local fowl-housing author- | 
ity, one Haruna dan Geri. Send for | 
Haruna d. G., who arrives and says he | 
is graciously pleased to co-operate. | 
Says he made first fowl-house for first 
Governor, and that it was built on the | 
lines of Government House itself and 
so magnificent that first Governor was 
never quite sure as to which of the two 
he lived in. 

Go into Committee of Ways and 
Means. Am given to understand that 
[ represent “Means” and Haruna | 
“Ways.” Committee disagree at once, | 
contractor’s airy estimate of work for | 
an indefinite period at a shilling a day 
being thrown out. | 

Contract price of seven-and-six for | 
complete chicken hostel of approved | 
local design finally agreed on. 

March 26th. Monday 
Haruna arrives at nine-thirty and | 
borrows string. At eleven-thirty is | 
found seated in compound regarding 
marked-out circle of about one yard 
radius. Informs me that this is site 
and ground-plan of fowl-house. Point 
out that erection of large number of 
single houses for individual fowl at 
seven-and-six each was not intended. 

Increase circle of hut for fowls to 
six-feet radius and contract price to 
ten shillings. Blow to hopes apparently 
undermines contractor’s reason, as he | 
goes into contemplative trance for rest | 
of day. 

March 27th. Haruna borrows shovel 
and pick. He has dug up the interior 
of the circle and with the help of 
buckets of water from Suli is converting 
the clay into plastic muck by much 
trampling suggestive of tread-mill ex- 
perience. At ten-thirty the circular 
wall is commenced. By twelve it is 
two feet high. On my pointing out 
that the inlet (or outlet) for future 
inhabitants should be on the ground- | 
floor, small gothic archway of nine-by- | 
four inches is cut out of the wet | 
wall. | 

To ensure exactitude in this, Haruna | 
insists on my purchase of fowl of | 

average dimensions in market, which is 


morning 
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persuaded “in” by Suli and “out” by 
Haruna for some time, suggestive of 
small boys passing toy train backwards 
and forwards through tunnel. After 
much handling apparently mesmerised 
bird gets sick of it and flies back to 
market. 

Curious discovery at three o’clock. 
Wall of fowl-house now four feet high, 
but Haruna hardly visible. Obviously 
optical illusion, so go over to measure 
wall and discover explanation. Con- 
stant removal of clay has resulted in 
deep pit, from bottom of which Haruna 
can barely reach top of wall. Relieve 
situation by dropping in “chop”-box. 











| 
| “ Relieve situation with ‘ chop’- 
box.” 
| Evening. Struck by extraordinary 
| idea on Residents’ tennis-court; refuse 
| further tennis and hurry home. Find 
domestic staff gathered round fowl- 
| house, and that Haruna’s wives have 
| been sent for. Situation as I thought. 
| Haruna, working inside the mud 
| building, is self-imprisoned. Mud walls 
| very wet still and liable to collapse if 
touched before dry. Wives arrive with 
blanket and bunch of bananas and 
Haruna beds down for night. 

March 28th. Heavy rain in night. 
Visit Haruna after breakfast and find 
him sitting on ‘“‘chop”-box in small 
lake. Walls wetter and more tottery. 
With sense of common humanity 
suggest abandonment of fowl-house, 
demolition of wall, and Haruna’s 
escape. 











“Sitting on ‘chop’-box in small 
lake.” 


Haruna agrees, with stipulation that 
he is paid full contract price as for 
completed job. Leave him to it. More 
rain in evening. 

March 29th. Karly visit to fowl- 
| house. No signs of Haruna. Has either 
| drowned in bottom of excavation or 

has accomplished world’s record high 
Jump. Become aware of earth-tremors 
which bring back memory of palmy 
| days in R.E. Tunnelling Company. 


























KiogewE#, 


“ PARDON—IS THAT CORNER-SEAT OCCUPIED ?” 


“ OBVIOUSLY.” 








Further investigation reveals Haruna 
burrowing way to freedom. 





“Emerges triumphant, three 
yards away.” 


1] a.m. Haruna emerges triumphant 
three yards away. 

11.10 a.m. Walls of fowl-house 
collapse through rainfall and under- 
mining. 

11.10 a.m. Haruna claims settlement 
in full. Negotiations proceeding. Sug- 
gest effort be made to erect new fowl- 
house, this time building it from the 
outside. Suggestion falls on deaf ears, 
as Haruna vetoes further attempt on 
grounds that 


(1) Wet season has commenced; 


(2) An evil influence existing in my 
compound is all against fowl- 
houses. 


2 p.M. Paid Haruna in settlement of 
mess in my compound, five shillings. 

2.30 P.M. Sent Suli to market to buy 
a chicken. T.3. Hf. 








“The British Government now has to 
consider whether any useful purpose will be 
served by further diplomaniac exchanges.” 

Scots Paper. 


If not, they might try dipsomatic ones. 





“The disturbance over the north-west 
quarter of the Continent yesterday was 
caused by a willy-nilly.”—Australian Paper. 
This of course is the ill-wind that 
blows nobody anywhere. 





“ Miss K. Stammers, Miss M. Scriven, Miss 
Dearman, Miss Lyle and Mrs. King will form 
the chief opposition. Not enough yet is 
known of Miss J.”—Daily Paper. 


Not even her surname ? 
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“May I ASK IF YOUR PEARLS ARE REAL ?” 
“WHAT ON EARTH HAS IT TO DO WITH you?” 
“OH, NOTHING—ONLY THE CLASP ’S UNDONE.” 








Down the Garden Path. 


As I walked alone in the garden cool 
In the air of the evening free, 

And sang to the moon an old, old tune 
That I learnt at my mother’s knee, 

It seemed that the flowers in those silent 

hours 

Were alive and listened to me 

As I spoke to the Pink of the price of Zinc 
And the future of Industry. 


| said to the Rose, ** Do you suppose 
That Tin is about to rise ? 
Can there be any hope for Scented Soap 
Or the Sugar Refineries ? 
Synthetic Cocoa or Orinoco,” 
I said, “is it low or high?’ 
The Larkspur listened with eyes that glistened 
But offered me no reply. 


I said to the Lily, “It seems so silly 
To talk about price-control ; 

Now what in your view can the country do, 
i.q., in the case of Coal? 


It’s all very fine to say ‘Combine,’ 
I told an Acacia-tree ; 

‘A rise in Sago might help the Dago, 
But would it,” I asked, “help me? 


“ Consider the Pound! *’—I looked around— 
“Consider a moment too 

What the National Debt is,” I told a Lettuce, 
‘And take a more reasoned view. 

It doesn’t just mean that Margarine 
Would suffer if Tyres went flat. 

The thing goes deeper,” I told the Creeper— 
“Far deeper,” I said, ‘than that. 


“Take Rubber,” I said, “or take Pig-Lead, 
Take Chili or take Peru; 

Take Hides, take Leather—take both together, 
Take Coffee, take Wheat, take Glue, 

Take Forward Dollars, or take Stiff Collars, 
And what do statistic s show Q? 


The Lily ord d ia the tees was iesith 
They didn’t appear to know. P. B. 
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EVEN A BULL WILL TURN. 
“VERY CHEAP LINE INDEED, SIR.” 
“THANK YOU; BUT I’M TRYING TO GET THAT KIND OF ARTICLE MADE IN 
LANCASHIRE FOR A CHANGE.” 


[The Government is to take steps to protect the British and Colonial Cotton Trade from Japanese competition. | 
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Impressions of Parliament. 


Synopsis of the Week. 
Monday, May 7th.—Lords: Debate on 
Foreign Affairs. 
Commons: Debate on Relations 
with Dominions. 
| Tuesday, May 8th.—Lords: Debate 
on Upper Chamber Reform. 
Commons: Unemployment Bill 
Considered Further. 
Wednesday, May 9th.—Lords: De- 
bate resumed on Upper Chamber 
Reform. 


Commons: Unemployment Bill 
Considered Further. 


Monday, May 7th.—Labour Par- 
ty is not alone in being disturbed 
at Disarmament impasse, but they 
choose to throw blame on British 

| Government. In Lords this after- 
/ noon Lord PoNSONBY moved that 
more decided policy should be 
adopted both in Far East and at 
Disarmament Conference, and went 
on to say that if Polar Expedition 
could be found which would keep 
PM. and ForEicN MINISTER out 
of country for two or three years, 
public sigh of relief would be audi- 
ble. It was typical of Lord Pon- 
| sonBy’s statesmanlike moderation 
_ that he suggested no warmer clime. 
Lord READING urged that we should 
not enter into any automatic com- 
_mitments on Continent; and in re- 
ply Lord STANHOPE reiterated Gov- 
ernment’s intention to stand by 
League and continue to take lead 
particularly in trying to get Ger- 
many to return to Geneva. 

In Commons Mr. RuNcIMAN an- 
nounced, amid cheers, that, as 
there still seemed little likelihood 
of agreement with Japan about 
trade competition, necessary steps 
would now be taken to safeguard 
certain British industries. 


The Newest Crusader. 


So far as is known, Lord BEAvER- 
| BROOK has never looked upon Sir 
| HERBERT SAMUEL asa brother, but 

discussion on Vote for Dominions 
Office gave Sir HERBERT oppor- 
tunity to emerge for a little while 
in this butterfly réle on the assump- 
tion that E.F.T. meant unimpeded 
exchange of goods between Mother- 
country and Dominions. He criti- 
cised Government for its attitude 
to now-famous telegram from N.Z. 
and its economic nationalism, worst 
culprit being, in his opinion, Mr. 
Euuiot; and hard words about 
Mr. RuNcIMAN were uttered by Mr. 
AMERY, who deplored our treat- 
ment of Dominions and condemned 
Argentine Meat Treaty. 





Mr. THoMaAs summed up humorously 
and effectively. He referred to “wicked 


that Government was unable to give 
special treatment to one Dominion. 


mis-statements” which had been made Tuesday, May 8th.—Lord Satts- 
about N.Z. telegram, denied that it was BuRy’s Bill for reform of Upper 


more than an inquiry, and pointed out 





SPREADING HIS WINGS. 
NOTABLE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PuRPLE EMPEROR 


ButtrerRFLy (IMPERATOR PuURPUREUS SAMUELENSIS) 
From Larva (I.) To Imaco (IT.). 








Aw-|L 


THE DEFENDERS OF DEMOCRACY. 
Lorps SALISBURY AND CECIL AS SEEN BY 
THEMSELVES. 


Chamber was not expected to prove 


more than a ballon d’essai, and 
so nobody was surprised when 
halfway through debate Lord Ha1L- 
SHAM intervened to say that Gov- 
ernment considered reform must 
come from them and would there- 
fore remain neutral in division on 
Second Reading. But Bill served 
to provide packed House with first- 
class debate on subject which has 
dragged on for years and sooner 
or later will have to be settled. 
Briefly Lord SALisBuRyY’s scheme 
is to stipulate that if a Bill has 
been rejected three times by an 


House, it must be held over until 
voting on it at General Election; 


150 hereditary Peers, 150 nominated 
Peers, two Archbishops, 
3ishops, and Law Lords; and to 
transfer duty of defining Money 


of both Houses presided over by 
SeEaAKER. In course of long speech 
Lord SaLispuRY regretted that 
Government had not undertaken 
this vital task themselves, and 
emphasised ease with which Labour 
-arty in power, not realising that 
truly conservative Second Chamber 
was soundest guardian of democ- 
racy, could wreck present House. 

Xejection of Bill was moved by 
Lord REDESDALE, who, arguing as 
a champion of heredity, said that 
existing House destroyed from out- 
side (as it had been by CROMWELL) 
would inevitably rise again, but 
that once it became statutory body 
its doom was sealed. 

Official opposition was provided 
by Lord SNELL, on grounds that 
Bill would further entrench Con- 
servative Party in Upper House, 
which he would prefer to see ending 
its days as a respected relic rather 
than as public nuisance which had 
to be put down; Lord MIDLETon 
gave Bill his warm support, saying 
that time had come when question 
of representation in House in which 
one-fourth of Peerage had never 
even bothered to take their seats 
must be considered. For Liberals, 
Lord READING explained that, al- 
though he was by no means against 
every kind of reform for Upper 
Chamber, he would vote against 
Bill, which seemed to him fraught 
with real danger and likely to lead 
eventually to abolition of Lords. 











absolute majority of the Upper | 
electorate have had opportunity of | 
to reduce membership of House to | 


three | 


Bills from SPEAKER to Committee | 
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While Lord Crcim doubted if his 
brother’s Bill would best allow for fair 
representation, he heartily endorsed his 
theory that properly constituted Upper 
House would always be safest watch- 
dog of People’s will. 

Faithful Commons continued their 
consideration of U.B. 

Wednesday, May 9th.—In Lords 
debate was resumed on Lord SaLis- 
BURY’S Bill, and, although it was sub- 
jected to severe criticism, it also re- 
ceived a fair measure of qualified 
support. Lord Hastines spoke in 
its defence, diagnosing chief defect of 
Upper House as the automatic linking 
of Peerage with political responsibility, 


| instead of allowing those Peers who 


| was not sufficiently drastic. 





were interested in politics to be elected 
as, so to speak, Lords of Parliament, 
by their fellows, who should be re- 
lieved of responsibilities for which 
they had never asked. 

Doubt as to whether Bill would 
afford sufficient protection against 
such dangers as excessive taxation 
was expressed by Lord STRACHIE, who 
would like to see Lords reconstituted 
on lines of French Senate; and Lord 
AstTor’s opinion was also that Bill 
He con- 


sidered that it would create sense. of 


injustice which would damage Con- 
servative chances in industrial con- 

















\ aw lt 


THE VOICE OF THE ORACLE, 
“The Government could not at the present 
moment pronounce a decision.” —Lord Haiz- 
sHAM, on House of Lords Reform. 


stituencies, and that House would he 
handicapped by suspicion so long 4s 
principle of heredity was emphasised, 
He had himself developed scheme of 
nomination which he would bring for. 
ward if Bill gained second reading, 
and he hoped its nature might wip 
support of all Parties. 

Chief opposition, however, came from 
Lord Lotutan, who described Bill as 
being by Panic out of Reaction, and 
asserted that real remedy for emer. 
gencies which its sponsors feared was 
proportional representation in Lower 
House or some system of alternative 
vote. He quoted figures of recent L.C.0. 
Election, in which, in fifty-four con. 
tested seats, Municipal Reformers and 
Liberals together polled 228,000 votes 
as against Labour’s 395,000 and yet 
failed to gain a single seat. ’ 

Unemployment Bill was further con. 
sidered by Commons. 








“To-DAY’S WEATHER. 
Showery and cool. 
FuRTHER OUTLOOK. 
Cool and showery.” 
Daily Paper. 
These sudden changes are apt to be 
very trying. 
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Squire. “ HavE YOU SEEN ANYTHING OF MY PROGENY?” 
Village Shopkeeper. “No, Sir. 






ARE YOU SURE IT WAS ORDERED?” 
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The London Guide to Grand 
Opera. 


Ir has often been said that the 
English do not love Grand Opera. This 
is in reality far from being the case, 

| but it is true that many people go to 
the opera inadequately prepared and 
are not therefore able to appreciate the 
full beauties of it. This little Guide is 
intended to provide for a long-felt 
want. ; 





GENERAL ADVICE. 


It is of VITAL IMPORTANCE to secure 
a seat in the front and centre of the 
stalls; later I will tell you why. Per- 
| haps the best method is to present 
| yourself at the box-office and say that 
you are an intimate friend of the 
leading prima donna. Say it over and 
over again. If they still do not like the 
look of you, walk away, remobilise 

| your features and try once more. 


The Ring. 


. RicHarp WAGNER. 


(Do not pretend to have known him 
personally; this dates you.) 


Com poser . 


“ RHEINGOLD.” 

Get the Nordic atmosphere into your 
head right from the start. The curtain 
rises on a sort of aquarium ; this repre- 
sents the bottom of the Rhine. The 
singing is not really being done by the 
three sylph-like figures swinging -on 
strings but by three more substantial 
people concealed behind the rock in 
the centre. Formerly they used both 
to sing and swim, but this was found 
to be very bad for the string. 

An odd thing about this opera is that 
there is no break in the music all 
| through; the scene changes gradually 
|| toa misty valley. The men of hirsute 
and those 
| papier-mdaché things in their hands 


q 


|| are trees. At the next fade-out you 
>| will hear a noise like washing-up 


| on a large scale; this is the dwarfs 
| forging the Rhinegold. Wotan secures 
|| the gold by a rather elementary con- 
| fidence-trick and arrives with it in the 
| “pper world. The gods then process to 
| Valhalla. Prepare to leave now; it is 
»| always well to get away a few minutes 
:| before the end, and you will soon learn 





to gauge the right moment. Composers 
purposely make the ends of operas 
so loud that they will be audible from 
the vestibules. 


“Diz WALKURE.” 


The first thing that you will notice 
about this opera is that it is very long. 
Don’t lose heart, however; if you sur- 
vive the First Act there is an interval 
for dining, after which some people 
give up altogether and go home. If 
you decide to try again, dine well. 
You will be rather late, I am afraid, for 
the beginning of the Second Act, but 
this is doubly advantageous: firstly, 
you will miss a very trying scene be- 
tween Wotan, the club bore, and his 
wife, Fricka. This kind of thing, if it 
really interests you, you can study in 
the home any day; secondly, it will 
enable you to make a very effective 
entry. Your seat has been chosen of 
course with this in view. Try to wait 
till the trombones have stopped playing 
for a moment, then your conversation 
will be more easily audible, and don’t 
be put out if the conductor frowns 
at you. Remember the singers really 
like it. 

I don’t think I need tell you much 
about the plot of this opera. Take care 
not to miss the beginning of Act Three. 
There is no point anyhow in arriving 
late here, for you would scarcely be 
noticed because the orchestra, Briinn- 
hilde and the eight Valkyries, Floss- 
hilde, Waltraute, Foghoota, etc., are 
going “all out.” The “Fire Music” 
and *‘Wotan’s Farewell,” which close 
the opera, are really very effective. 
Don’t let the music carry you away, 
however; a friend of mine became so 
absorbed once at this point that she 
forgot to leave before the end and was 
obliged to wait twenty minutes for her 
car. 

“ SIEG PRIED.” 

This is a very trying opera to sit 
through, and if you have an air-cushion 
I should recommend you to take it 
with you. 

The dwarf Mime is at work on the 
anvil when Siegfried enters, accom- 
panied by a few bears, lions and things, 
which he has collected during his 
morning walk. Then follows the cele- 
brated ‘Forging Song.” Listen care- 
fully to this, so that you can talk about 
it afterwards, because most of it is so 
loud that you will be able to say very 
little at the time. 

The second Scene is in a forest and is 
really rather pretty, and you would like 
to picnic there, I think, but it would 
be an unsuitable place, as you will see 
later when the dragon comes in. Sieg- 
fried fights and kills the dragon. Then 


a bird sings a long song to Siegfried. 
and Siegfried understands the words 
because he has touched the blood of the 
dragon. You, however, have not had 
an opportunity of doing this and will 
grasp very little. 


familiar to you if you stayed to the 
end of the Valkyries. Briinnhilde is 
asleep, surrounded by fire. 
arrives and gets through a good deal 
of singing before he notices her, and 
she appears to be a sound sleeper. 
When at last she wakes, Siegfried cries: 
“This is no man!” If you have been 
following closely you will have guessed 
this already. The opera closes with a 
love-duet. 


nounce, and I would advise you to call 
it The Twilight of the Gods. WaGNER 
would have probably called it that also 
if he had known English better. The 
opera is very long indeed, so long that 
I would not really recommend you to 
stay to the end. Even Waaner him- | 
self used to go home after the Second | 
Act; and the conductor only stays 
because he is paid to. And anyhow, all 
the tunes, or “motives” as they are 


so that you will not really miss any- 
thing. 


through, take care not to become con- 
-fused between Gunther (disguised as 
Siegfried) and Siegfried (disguised as 


The setting of the last Act will be 


Siegfried 





“GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” | 
This is a very awkward word to pro- 


called, are taken from the other operas, 


If, however, you persist in hearing it 


?unther)—a good many people crash on | 


this. You may find ‘ Hagen’s Watch”’ | 


a bit slow, but things get more lively | 
later, and there is really quite an | 
effective “‘ wind-up.” 
In the last Act the singers, who ap- 
pear to have fallen through the floor, 
are the Rhinemaidens again. Do not be 
surprised by the collapse of the scenery 
at the end, for this is intended to | 
happen and represents the flowing-over | 
of the Rhine. The scene closes with the 
song of the Rhinemaidens. Sometimes, | 
however, they are too prostrated by | 
fragments of scenery to be able to sing, 
in which case it is customary for the 
conductor to hum the tunes himself. 








“Anatomy and Cleopatra, 18/6.” 
Bookseller’s Catalogue. 
“For her own person, 
It beggar’d all description,” 
(Antony and Cleopatra IT, ii, 202-3. 





‘Melville lost his wicket to Cheese by | 
playing back to a ball that came quickly off | 
the pitch.”—Daily Paper. | 
And not, as one might have thought, 
through “ nibbling” at the bowler. | 
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“THe VoysEy INHERITANCE” 
(SADLER’s WELLs). 

Ir is a heartening thing to see Mr. 
HaRLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER’S super- 
bly constructed five-decker taking the 
water again; disheartening to think 
that it is twenty-two years since its 
last appearance in London. Without 
the book, I should say that the chief 


| textual additions had been made in 
| the part of young Hugh Voysey. There 
| was here some piquant criticism of a 


common contemporary foible, the pre- 
ference for “paintings of paintings” 
over “ paintings,” and there were some 
references to the wrath - possibly - to- 
come which seem to be a little intrusive 


| and by giving a new time setting 
| emphasise the fact that, though little 


perhaps has essentially changed in 
these last thirty years, characters like 
that of Honor Voysey, dehumanised 
and sterilized to the point of being a 
mere “mother’s right hand”’ and wash- 
pot to that solemn military owl, her 
brother Booth, and that of the booming 


| Booth himself and his pale deflated 


wife, are not likely or even possible 


| figures of the hour. 


The play however comes triumph- 
antly through the severe test of revival 
after the long interval. How honestly 


and without prejudice is the conflict of 


ethical theory presented ; how keen the 
irony; how pitiless the pricking of the 


E (i OS sam k 


At the Play. 


Uy 7 
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VOYSEYS, MOST VocIFEROUS ” (Hever Carer 


grand iridescent bubble-sophistries of 
old Voysey—*“ my life’s work,” “my 
inheritance,” “my financial ability,” 
“taking up my cross, I say it in all 
reverence’; while even young Edward, 
facing long, arduous, hopeless labours 
with heroism, is not absolved of certain 
tendencies to self-dramatisation and 
self-pity; how varied and brilliantly 
defined are the characters and with 
what little aid from intrinsically excit- 
ing incident the dramatic interest, 
springing solely from the clash of 
character, temperament and _ view- 
point, is sustained! 

It was however a gross error of 
judgment to select this fine play for pre- 
sentation at Sadler’s Wells. The scale 
of the theatre is altogether too large 
and the consequent necessary broad- 
ening of effects destroyed the quiet 
intimacy of contact between players 
and audience which seems to me of the 
essence of the technique of this affair. 
Nor is it possible to enjoy the full 
flavour of a play which depends so 
much on appreciation of the uncanny 
cleverness and plausibility of the talk 
if the ear is to be strained so often and 
if so much is to be lost of at least 
two of the players’ words. 

Mr. Frevtx Aytmer’s Mr. Voysey 
was a solid and attractive portrait of 
a self-indulgent self-deceiver with im- 
pressive facade and much good human 
quality beneath the veil of cant; 

















revised). 


moreover, a man, as the author allows, 
with something of a case. Mr. 0.8. 
CLARENCE—in his original part of old 
Booth—brilliantly contrasting the easy, 
benevolent old man before the catas. 
trophe, and the puzzled, vindictive, 
shattered, uncomprehending old shark 
after it, could not have been better. 
The Edward of Mr. Maurice Evans, 
the most intricate and difficult part, 
seemed to me very sensitively con- 
ceived and in detail very finely exe. 
cuted. He was so obviously suffering 
and he so naturally recovered under 
the growing excitement of discovering 
that he had the ability, with Ind 
(which ironically, through old Booth’s 
mistrust in him in comparison with his 
father, failed), to succeed in his self- 
imposed task of putting the affairs of 
Voysey and Son straight. I liked par- 
ticularly the flavour of Miss Joyce 
BLAND’s suave Beatrice. Dame Mar 
Wuirty made dear vague old Mn. 
Voysey a reality. Mr. ARCHIBALD Batty 
underlined Booth Voysey with more etl- 
phasis than was quite wise ; but I doubt 
whether in the broadened mood of the 
piece he could have avoided this. 1. 


“Sue Loves Me Nor” (ADELPHI). 


celluloid I have ever been called upd 
to swallow, and I am not sure if it he 
any real right to be off the screen at all. 
They call it a comedy, but it is vey 
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| much a farce, and a Hollywood one at 
that. It is shot on to the stage in somany 
brief scenes that, although I started to 





| note them down on the blank spaces of 


| my programme, both programme and 
| pencil were soon used up. But there— 
| even if winded we were made to laugh. 
| And isn’t that the main business of 


| | faree? 


| Bands of engineers have been at 
| work in the Adelphi. They have left 
‘behind them a honeycomb of minor 
| stages which can be lit up or blacked 
‘out at the touch of a button, so that 
the action can be “cut” and time 
and space played with very 
much as a film director 
would play with them. There 
is nothing new in using such 
a technique for the stage, 
but I have never before seen 
it applied so completely 
cinematically. Mr. Howarp 
LinpsaY is both author and 
producer, and, having 
adopted this method, he has 
made the most of it, for, 
although the piece is marked 
bya certain sketchiness and 

| shallowness, he is entitled to 


and that by constant “‘cut- 
ting” from one scene to an- 
other he has gained a speed 
and rhythm which knock 
the breath out of the critic 
and induce a mild intoxi- 
cation. 

As I say, I quickly lost 
count of the scenes, but the 
scenario goes roughly like 
this. The main square of the 


Communist and a football heavy-weight. 
Here is a situation from which farce 
inevitably springs as lightly as a daisy 
—a situation made no easier for our 
heroes by the fact that Curley’s defin- 
ition of chivalry and their own are 
diametrically opposed. 

Buzz’s father is a film magnate, and 
they appeal to him for a job for Curley; 
he is faced with a big loss on a bad film 
which he is about to release, and his 
publicity man gets the inspiration of 
bribing the police and substituting 
Curley in the star part. And so it 


happens that about the same time the 








really good moments, particularly those | 


in which American movie-men are 
satirised. The dialogue is snappy and 
not a second is wasted; but the brief 
projection on an actual screen of a 
news-reel featuring the four celebrated 
undergraduates and Curley (gone de- 
liciously Hollywood in a night) made 
us wonder again whether the whole 


piece would not have been more at | 


home in that medium. 


So far as I know, the east is all- 


American. It is very sound, and the 
production hums with efficiency, like 
a gyroscope. ERIc. 


“She Shall Have 
Music .. .” 


bells are the latest fashion 
for ear-rings.) 





THe swift relentless years 
revolve 
And May is here again, 
And harder still it grows to 
solve 
The problem 
Jane. 


of Aunt 
Aunt Jane, whom relatives 
avoid 
In quite the rudest way, 
Would none the less be most 
annoyed 
If they forgot the Day. 


And so some birthday pre- 
sent must 
Be dutifully got, 
And yearly we must hear 


stage is divided horizontally <a _ ti 

in two, and the first shot is at an 
in the upper half. A girl, a 

Curley Flagg, is dancing in a ae eae + . A blotter’s not quite grand 
cabaret in Philadelphia ; and : SHEARING THE PLATINUM alana enough ; 

the lights go out as a gentle- — — pote tre ae i oo manga Most food she doesn’t eat ; 
man puts four bullets ystae 5 ini rece aaa aide reg tana ng non A flapjack with a powder- 


through another gentleman 
| sitting beside him. 

In the next shots the whole of the 
| Square is lit, and shows two college 
/Tooms at Princeton University. The 


_ | bottom one belongs to Paul Lawton, an 
_ | undergraduate cramming for his finals; 


| but his cramming is doomed from the 
| moment when Curley, now on the run 


| from the police as a material witness 
_ | to the shooting, creeps in and asks for 
_ | Sanctuary. Paul is a chivalrous youth. 


| | He plies her with cake and enlists his 
= | friend from the room above, Buzz 
| | Jones; together they cut her hair, dress 
| her up in shorts ‘and trousers, and 








up L | decide to let her stay on in the réle of 
ee © | kid cousin. 2 


To reduce the risk of 


|| Scandal they bring in the two other 
| Men on their staircase, a highbrow 


ae 


boys’ rooms are invaded by (1) film- 
men with flashlights and cameras; 
(2) the bloodhounds of the Press ; (3) the 
original gunman, who has been told 
off to rub out Curley; (4) the Dean 
of Princeton; (5) Paul’s gold-digging 


fiancée and her mother; (6) Communist 


sympathisers, and (7) the Dean’s 
daughter, for whom Paul has con- 
tracted a sudden and embarrassing 
passion. These ingredients are well- 
stirred as Paul, having given the gun- 
man a shrewd upper-cut, mistakes the 
Dean for an accomplice and does the 
same for him, and as the Press of 
America launches a mass campaign to 
prevent the boys from being sent down. 

This is wild stuff and not always 
in impeccable taste, but it has some 


puff 
Might well be indiscreet. 


But stay! for Fashion’s voice dispels 
Our conscientious fears; 

We'll give dear Aunt a peal of bells 
To decorate her ears! 


From lepers to the fire-brigade 
And cycles of to-day, 

Bells have been summoned to our aid 
For warning folk away— 


Exactly what, I grieve to state, 
Her relatives desire; 

What gift, then, more appropriate 
Could strategy inspire ¢ 


And Algernon says aptly but 
Irreverently that 

It’s just as well we mean to beil 
(I only quote) the cat! 





(A gossip-writer states that | 
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SHOULD NOT THE CHARACTERS CREATED BY OTHER POPULAR AUTHORS HAVE THEIR MONUMENTS TOO? 








Letters to the Secretary of a 
Golf Club. 


Il. 





From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., CS1., The Cedars, Rough- 
over. 

Monday, 23rd April, 1934. 
Smr,—It is my unpleasant duty to 


| inform you that while playing a round 


of golf with Mr. Lionel Nutmeg this 
morning my golf-ball (a No. 3 Pink 
Pimple) was stolen by one of those 
pugnacious sea-gulls which the Com- 
mittee seem deliberately to encourage 


' about the links. 





Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
From the Rev. Cyril Brassie, The 
Rectory, Roughover. 
23/4/34. 
Dear Mr. WHELK,—I was most 
interested to hear from Mr. Lionel 
Nutmeg of the (to him) laughable 
affair which occurred on the links this 
morning. 
Although many people may regard 
the incident as humorous, to me, as 


an ardent naturalist, it is a subject of 


great importance, for everything seems 
to show that the poor artless sea-gull 


mistook the General’s ball for one of 


its own eggs. This view-point is amply 
supported by the fact that the bird, in 


carrying away the ball in its beak, flew 
off towards Grey Rock Cliffs, a well- 
known nesting-place for many species 
of sea-fowl at this particular time of 
year. 

I hope in the near future to place 
in your possession some still more 
interesting data, and in the meantime I 
should be glad to have your permission 
to give the matter full publicity in 
The Feathered Friends Gazette as and 
when I have definite confirmation of 
my views. 

Yours sincerely, 
CyRIL BRaSssIE. 


From Lionel Nutmeg, Malayan Civil 
Service (Retd.), Old Bucks Cottage, 
Roughover. 


Thursday, 26th April, 1934. 

Dear Mr. SecrETARY,—I shall be 
glad if you will restrain General Sir 
Armstrong Forcursue from carrying a 
12-bore shot-gun in his golf-bag when 
on the links, for, although he assures me 
he only intends the weapon to scare 
away the sea-gulls, I am convinced that 
he deliberately used it this morning in 
the concluding stages of our game in 
order that he might put me off. Indeed 


at the last hole he made a practice of 


loudly demanding the firearm from his 
caddie just before I played each stroke 
—a fact which caused me to make 
several “air” shots and also to lose the 
match. 


Unless you can see your way to 
having this tomfoolery stopped I regret 
to inform you that I shall have to take 
the matter into my own hands. 

Yours faithfully, 
LIONEL NUTMEG. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursu, 7 


K.B.E., CS. 


Tuesday, 1st May, 1934. 


S1rx,—Mr. Lionel Nutmeg threatened 





me with a catapult on several occasion [7 


while I was playing golf with him thi 
morning. I feel it my duty to report 


this gross breach of etiquette to th J 


Committee. 


What are you doing about my stolen 


golf-ball ? 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 


' 


s 


i ig 





From Harry Cleek, Clubmaker and Pro 


fessional, Roughover Golf Club. 


Dear Sir,—I should be very pleas 
if you would call the attention @ 
members to the fact that I have jus 
added to my stock several good quali 
revolvers and hammerless ejector guls 

I might also state that I am no 


prehensive All Risks Policies. _ 
Your obedient Servant, Sir, 
Harry CLEEE. 
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From Mrs. Humpitt (wife of Alfred 
Humpitt, caddie to Mr. Lionel Nutmeg 
on Tuesday, 8th May, 1934). 

Mr. WHELK, Dear Sir,—There is 
terrible goings-on on the Course this 
day, the General man shooting my Alf 
in the back and Alf all burnt and com- 
plaining of the pain. Surely, Sir, that 
game of golf is bad enough without 
making it worse with guns. I am en- 
dosing Alf’s caddie ticket for one 
round and kindly, Sir, ask the Caddie- 
master to send the money by bearer. 

Yours, Sir, 
AGNES Humpirr. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue. 

K.B.E., CSL. 

Tuesday, 8th May, 1934. 

My pear Mr. Secretary,—Kindly 
accept my most sincere apologies for 
accidentally shooting Nutmeg’s caddie 
this morning at the 14th tee. All I did 
was to raise the gun to my shoulder 
in order to call the fellow’s attention 
to the fact that he was teeing Nutmeg’s 
ball a yard-and-a-half ahead of the 
regulation driving-off place, when sud- 
denly—and I assure you, Mr. Secretary, 
it was alla ghastly mistake—the gun 
went off. 

Luckily for Humpitt (and I suppose 
for me too) my wife had only this 
morning substituted blank cartridges 
for live ones in my bag, so that the 
damage was not at all excessive. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 

P.S.1. Don’t listen to Alfred Hum- 
pitt should he make any claim for com- 
pensation. I have already given him a 
one-and-six tip, and he told me he was 
lucky. In any case he is a very bad 
and stupid caddie. 

P.S.2. This accident would never 
have happened if the Committee knew 
their job. 

P.S.3. What about my golf-ball ? 


AY to 
regret 
o take 
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From Mrs. Brassie, wife of Rev. Cyril 
Brassie. (By Annie Strudge, house- 
maid at the Rectory.) 

Wednesday, 9th May, 1934. 

| Dear Mr. WueEtK,—Do, please, 

nd Po § | Come to the Rectory as quickly as you 

b. | can. Cyril was brought home in a semi- 

.p conscious condition not two hours ago. 

pleasét | The poor dear was scen to fall from a 

ition OFS | ledge at Grey Rock Cliffs whilst out on 


7 stolen 


RSUE. 





ave J BS | his silly bird-nesting (or at least this 
| quality F | is what I presume he was doing); and 
or guls FS | although Dr. Sockett, who is here now, 
am nO BS | does not consider his condition serious, 
nce (0, | Ishould be glad if you could arrange to 
to makt BS | come round, as he keeps asking for you 
or Cot: RS and shouting out “Eureka!” | 
erhaps when you arrive you may 
Sir, J be able to throw some light on the 





8 


‘LEEK. 











“ You OUGHT TO STICK TO THE FIDDLE, ALF. 


AIR-MINDED.” 








ae 


6 a 
5 OE 


YOuR TROUBLE IS, YOU AIN'T 








fact that when Cyril’s rescuers found 
him they discovered a golf-ball in his 
mouth. Had it been an egg I should 
of course have understood, for he fre- 
quently carries them in this manner 
when on a particularly hazardous climb. 
Please come quickly. 
Yours sincerely, 
Miriam Brassre. 


From General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 

K.B.E., CSI. 

Thursday, 10th May, 1934. 

DraR Mr. SEcRETARY,—Yes, the 
ball which you sent me this morning 
is mine all right and the one which the 
sea-gull stole. I must, however, point 
out that in its present condition it is 
quite unserviceable for further play, 
and in these circumstances I have no 
option but to insist that the Committee 


give me a new one. 
returned herewith. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARMSTRONG FORCURSUE. 
P.S. Where did you find it? And 
why is it covered with all those revolt- 
ing teeth-marks ? 


From Charles Claw, Jeweller and Taxi- 
dermist, Roughover. 
12/5/34. 
Dear Sir,—-In reply to yours of the 
11th inst. I would be glad to mount 
the golf-ball in question on a polished 
wooden plinth, the same to bear a 
silver plate (inscribed as stated), for 
the sum of £1 8s. 3d. 
Hoping to be favoured with your 
esteemed order. 
Yours faithfully, 
C. CLaw. 
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Mr. Beeny Looks On. 
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XXII. 


Heaven the Friend—San Pedro— 
Long Beach’s Ordeal—Little Quakes— 
The Conversationalist of the Cars—The 
Chandelier—A Second Triumph—And 
a Third—The Spoil-Sport. 


A FRIEND of mine just returned from 
California, after exchanging the usual 
greetings and telling me how he was 
and asking how I was, subsided into 
my best chair with the remark, ‘‘God 
is very good.” 

‘ Of course,” I said, “but in what 
immediate connection ?” 

“Tn providing,” he said, “those who 
have an urgent story to unfold, with 
opportunities of unfolding it.” 

“T’m waiting,” I said. 

“When,” he began, “I was at Los 
Angeles I was taken for a short cruise 
in a motor-boat off San Pedro, all 
among the vessels of the United States 
Navy, which included two aircraft- 
carriers like floating skyscrapers, and 
now and then slowing down to trawl 
for a big local fish called a barracouta, 
who, however, on that occasion did 
not see in our flashing bait enough to 
tempt him. 

“South of San Pedro is the popular 
watering-place, Long Beach, which the 
captain of the motor-boat pointed out 
to me as being the centre of one of the 
last bad earthquakes; and indeed from 
the general appearance of the place, 
with walls visibly out of plumb, I 
might have guessed it. 

“We often have little quakes,’ he 
said. ‘I often see the walls of my house 
shimmying a bit, and I was at a show 
only last week when there was such 
a tremble that everyone quit. The 
theatre was empty in twenty seconds.’ 

“And now, following on this experi- 
ence, comes the real story, for on the 
train from Los Angeles to Chicago, 
a three-day journey largely through 
rocks and sand, there was an elderly 
lady travelling alone who by chance 
took her meals at the same time that 


I did. Also I always sat within ear- 
shot, which in America, it has to be 
admitted, is not difficult. She was a 
tiny little thing with white hair and 
features much made up, and she chose 
a seat at one of the tables for four 
with as much persistence as I sought 
a place at a table for two. 

“Tt was at the first of our joint meals 
that, the train giving a rather bigger 
jolt than usual, one of the negro waiters 
lost his balance and his tray slipped to 
the carpet with a crash; whereupon 
the little old lady pressed her hand to 
her heart and sprang to her feet. 

*“*FRor the moment,’ she said on 
recovering herself, ‘I thought it was 
another earthquake.’ 

*“*Another?’ asked 
neighbour. 

Ves,’ she said. ‘I was in the one 
at Long Beach,’ and forthwith began 
the tale of her experiences. The first 
thing she had noticed was the chande- 
lier rocking. Then to her fascinated 
gaze a wall slowly opened and a little 
cascade of plaster fell into the room; 
then foundations began to give way and 
Bedlam was let loose. Many people 
were killed; it was terrible. She herself 
was not hurt, only frightened, but not so 
frightened as to prevent her from doing 
all she could for others. But she would 
never forget it. The mere sight of a 
chandelier to-day brought it all back. 
“You’ve no idea how funny it makes 
you feel to see a chandelier begin to 
swing like a coat on a cabin- hook in 
a rough sea’; and so forth. 

“That was, if I remember rightly, at 
lunch. At dinner the little old lady 
again took the fourth place at a table 
for four, where the rest of the company 
was strange to her. Having written 
down the items of her frugal meal, she 
had composed herself for the inevitable 
delay—for in America there is never 
anything to eat while you are wait- 
ing for something to eat—when one 
of the party chanced to mention Long 
Beach. 

“*Pardon me, but did you say you 
had been to Long Beach?’ the little 
old lady asked. 

***No, I haven’t been there,’ said the 
other. ‘I was merely referring to it as 
the home of one of my ants.’ 

“*T hope your ant wasn’t in the 
last earthquake,’ the little old lady re- 
marked; ‘being through it myself I 
know what it was like,’ and having 
thus captured enough attention, she 
was launched. And she was word- 
perfect. We had it all over again, even 
to the coat on the cabin-hook. 

“The next day she was not so fortu- 
nate. At lunch, two of the same people 
being at her table, her style was 
cramped; at dinner her neighbours 


an obliging 


were wholly occupied with their ow, 
conversation and not to be interrupted, 
Seismic disturbance and disaster wer. 
therefore at a discount and we ate jp 
silence, she brooding and I looking out 
of the window at the sunset and now and 
then seeing one of the jackass rabbits 
of whose speed Mark TWAIN said, jy 
an early book, ‘long after they are oy 
of sight you can hear them whizz’ 
What her luck was in her own section 
of the train or in the observation ca 
I cannot say. Possibly she had had 
excellent sport; but in the dining-cy 
the day was blank. 

“On the next, however, Heayey 
assisting as usual, she recovered her 
form. It was at lunch, her table had 
three strangers at it, a father, mother 
and daughter, and directly their order 
had been deposited in the attendant’ 
kind brown hands I saw as clearly as 
though her forehead was of glass her 
thoughts working. I saw that she 
realised that the story would to-day go 
better than ever, because her neigh. 
bours had so little left to say to each 
other. But how to begin? 

“Tt was then that I was prompted ty 
conspire. Gradually and, I hope, im. 
perceptibly, advancing my glass of 
iced water nearer and nearer to the 
edge of the table, I tipped it off and it 
fell to the floor with a noise sufficiently 
loud to assert itself above the rattle of 
the wheels. She made a sudden gestur 
of alarm. 


“*Forgive me,’ I said, ‘for being 0 F 


clumsy and startling you.’ 
“*Granted,’ she replied. ‘ But ever 

since I was in an earthquake at Lon 

Beach my nerves have been jumpy. 














bs 





*** Why, were you in that ?’ asked the 
daughter, an eager girl. 
about it.’ 

“And the little old lady did. 


“*Vou’ve no idea,’ she finished, 


‘how funny it makes you feel to see: 

chandelier begin to swing, like a coat 

on a cabin-hook in a rough sea.’ 
‘But on this occasion the recital wa 


not so completely successful, for the F 


‘Do tell w 








father, a facetious man, gave it as hi 


a) 


opinion, after much foreign travel, tha F 
he would rather be in a bunch of the F 


worst earthquakes than one Atlanti 
crossing. 
“*Not if you had been at Lom 


Beach,’ said the little old lady sadly- F 


ee 


PAS ES 


feels: 


sadly because her ewe lamb had beet (> 
depreciated; earthquakes had bea F™ 


slighted. 


“The next day was our last togethet, F 


and so far as I could see she told he 


story no more; but had she wantel hy 
to I am confident that again Prov: 


dence, no matter through what lowly 
instrument, would have made the Wa! 
easy.” E. V 
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“WHAT WAS MACARONI BEFORE IT WAS DEAD, AUNTIE?” | 








Bus Control in a State of Bliss. 
(The Police Department of Trivandrum, the capital of Travancore, has issued a notice to all bus-owners impressing on them 
the duty of keeping their vehicles scrupulously clean and in good repair and seeing that they are ‘‘little homes of comfort.’’) 
| 
THE newest London buses Of any great Panjandrum Till ev’ry bus is truly | 
In pomp and splendour go Or car of Juggernaut; A little home of bliss. 
But wake unending cusses For those who rule the traffic Thus, while through haunts 
From those who “foot it In distant Travancore suburban 
" slow ”; 2efuse to let them maftick We race in cushioned 
nd when these huge six- Or shed pedestrians’ gore. ease 
G oe : They foster sanitation, The wearers of the turban 
i. th oo down Whitehall They ban excessive speeds, Across the sundering seas | 
Ca es . _— _ ; But show consideration Fare safely but more slowly 
ant cope with them at all. For reasonable needs; In vehicles that ply 
The buses of Trivandrum Reproving the unruly, Between sweet Aramboly 











May not suggest the thought Rebuking the remiss, And lovely Thuckalai. C.L.G. | 
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Customer. “ But THIS IS NOT WHAT I WANT. 


————_ 





Yj 


THESE ARE WASHING GLOVES.” 


Bright New Assistant. “Or COURSE, MoDOM, YOU NEEDN’T WASH THEM.” 














! I think, is because at heart he 


Our Booking-Office. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 





Big Chief. 

WHEN the President of the United States speaks all the 
world listens. When he says, “‘Our duty lies in the direction 
of bringing practical results through concerted action 
based upon the greatest good to the greatest number,” 
all the world is sure he has said something strong and 
remarkable and even original. Mr. FrRaNKLIN D. Roosk- 
VELT’S new volume, On Our Way (FABER AND FABER, 7/6), 
consists almost wholly of a collection of his recent public 
utterances in the grand, or occasionally rather in the 
American, manner, and the few short connecting-links do 
little to add to our knowledge of his mental processes. 
Under his guidance bankruptcy has been averted, unem- 
ployment reduced, recovery initiated, perhaps a new 
chapter in the history of a continent or a world begun; 
yet while he touches upon a hundred problems, the most 


| he can say as to the final grounds for his momentous 


policies is little more than that after full consideration he 
so decided. Yet, when all allowance is made for this 
sic volo sic jubeo attitude, there is no denying the impres- 
sion of genuine greatness the PRESIDENT conveys. This, 
is a moral reformer 


rather than an economist; and in the last resort what 
America needs is moral reform. 





Vestiges of Landor. 


From two red-morocco-bound volumes of manuscript f 
cherished in a Texas University, Mr. H. C. MIncutn ha f 
constructed a moving description of the last five yean 
Dogmatic, 
emotional, avowedly content to be unpopular but bitterly D7 


of Walter Savage Landor (METHUEN, 6/-). 


resenting the inconveniences of ostracism, LANDOR was & 
no period of his life an easy neighbour, friend or relative. 
His hitherto unpublished letters to BRown1ne here reveal 


him as dwelling in Florentine lodgings kept by the ev 


maid of the BrRown1NnG elopement, and urging the younge 
poet to chronic intervention not only between lodger ani 
landlady but between father and children. Apparently 


Lanpor’s family, for the most part at daggers drawn with 
its head, clung not only to their father’s villa and picture FF 
The Texa § 


cache discloses two new Imaginary Conversations betwett 5 


but to the greater part of his wardrobe. 


ABELARD, H&LOisE and Canon FULBERT; but these, I feel 
have less than the glamour of Conversations of more C0l- 


genial periods. There is a gallant unpublished letter 1 
defence of Lady BLEssINcTon and some fragments “ & 


verse, English, Latin and Italian. But the BRowNINe 00 


respondence, for all its senile duplication of sad minutia, 5 


the pick of the book. 
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A House Party. 


| Ifa charming young lady 
| Gets wed to one man 
When she knows she’s in love 
with a second, 
| Though nothing that’s shady 
| Appears in her plan, 
I think it may safely be reckoned 
That fate will be there on the spot 
| To muddle things up quite a lot. 


In W. B. MaXwELv’s 
The People of a House 
We’re offered a taste of such doing, 
And fate, black as black, swells 
The grounds for a grouse 
Which the crestfallen suitor is 
stewing 
| By making him fall for a maid 
| Who knows all the tricks of the trade, 


| 4 a 
’ | But this rather mincing 


Dissection must not 
Convey any hint of defaming 
A deeply convincing 
And excellent plot 
With thought in each line of its 
framing. 
There’s HEINEMANN’S windmill device 
On its page. Seven-six is the price. 





A Vice-Chancellor Sees It Through. 


The autobiography of the late Rector 
of Exeter, to whose lot it fell as Vice- 
Chancellor to cope with Oxford’s sett- 
ling down after the War, was bound to 
be a somewhat combative document. 
That An Oxonian Looks Back (HoPKIN- 
son, 16/-) is this and more is due, I 
feel, to its writer’s lifelong identifica- 
tion with an ideal Oxford—an Oxford 
more calculated to flourish in the at- 
mosphere of 1874, when he arrived, 
than in that of 1928, when he left. Be- 
tween these dates Lewis R. FARNELL, 
as Scholar, Fellow, Rector and Vice- 
Chancellor, beheld a life ‘‘ protected by 
Victorian austerity” beset by Georgian 
licence, a quiet town girt by water- 
meadows and hamlets turned into a 


a cesspool of suburbs. To his pride, 
however, the period also saw the 


identity and purpose of the University gradually trium- than in England, where Mr. Francis Toye has now 
|| phant over the separatist spirit of the colleges. Of the followed up his admirable biography of Verpt with an 

byways of academic diplomacy quite rightly discovered equally interesting work on Rossini: A Study in Tragi- 
here, the most amusing is the story of Curzon’s inter- Comedy (HEINEMANN, 10/6). For Mr. Toye carries many 
vention in the matter of the Oxford Playhouse. But what 
most happily emerges from these local politics is the the subject without becoming unduly immersed in the 
courage and integrity of the man who fought so strongly _ intricacy of detail; he is an accomplished musician, linguist 


for their wider implications. 
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THE POLICEMEN WHO ARRESTED THE ESCAPEOLOGIST. | 








The Swan of Pesaro. 


SCHUMANN once lamented that few musicians had the “the roaring and the wreaths,” and the anti-climax of his 
gift of literary expression and few literary men any closing years, of his wit and charm, his weakness and his 
» teal knowledge of music. This was true enough a hundred strength. Mr. Toye does well to remind us of the fact that 
Years ago, but the first half of the lament admits of the great composers, headed by BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, | 


convincing disproof to-day, and nowhere more signally BERLI0z, WAGNER and Branms, though they might dis- | 
as 


guns. He has mastered and digested all the literature on 


and man of the world, and commands an incisive and 
animated style. This equipment has enabled him to give 
us a vivid picture of Rosstni’s meteoric early career, of 
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approve of Rosstni in general, always had a very warm 
place in their hearts for the Barber and William Tell. He 
refuses to accept the highbrow estimate of RossrNI as a 
trifler,emphasises his consummate mastery of technique, and, 
while denying him the quality of sublimity, holds him secure 
of immortality as a creative genius of high though not the 
highest order. But, with all allowance for Rosstnt’s dis- 
appointments and the torments of ill-health, I cannot 
think the sub-title of ‘‘a tragi-comedy” wholly justified. 


Disjecta Membra. 

Since, among other contradictions, a character who has 
been hanged on page 239 is burned to death eight pages 
later, and the heroine both builds a bathroom on to her 
Dartmoor cottage and attributes its presence to the riches 
of a previous owner, I am inclined to think that Mr. Dion 
CLayton CaLTHRrop wrote Shad’s Oak (CHAPMAN AND 
HALL, 7/6) in scraps as fancy moved him, and took no trouble 
to find out what he had written last before he began again. 
There are other infelicities too, among which the most 


| 
crew of the wrecked trawler Hounslow—is one as ful] | 
of thrills as any of those for which the ‘author has had | 
recourse to his own invention. 





Years of Grace. | 
Wide as my acquaintance is with Mr. BERNARD Darwin's | 
work I doubt if he has ever written anything happier than 
W. G. Grace (DuckwortTH, 2/-), in which he has drawn 
a picture that is as true as it is simple and sympathetic, | 
Those of us who idolised W.G. and are always ready to pro. 
claim our veneration will find no fault with Mr. Darwiy’s 
estimate of him as a man, and the younger generation will 
find convincing reason to believe that he was the greatest 
of all cricketers. Many tales of and about him are given, 
and all of them help to illustrate the character of one 
whose humour was essentially English. Nothing, I believe, 
would have amused the Old Man more than to have found 
himself sandwiched between Huxtey and NrEwman jn 
Duckwortn’s list of “Great Lives.” When W. G. died 
in October, 1915, he left a memory behind him that is a 





amusing is the descrip- 
tion of a room where 
“an old faded carpet 
partly covered the floor, 
and a shaving stand.” 
For the rest, the story 
is one of those tales of 
the English countryside 
which appeal least to 
those who know its sub- 
ject best. There is a 
strong, eccentric, pugi- 
listic hero called Captain 
Peter Cantalon (but I 
gathered that this was 
not hisname),and much 
fighting and loving and 
tramping, and a friendly 
great oak which be- 
comes a menace; but it 
would be difficult to 
give any connected ac- 
count of the story. In 
fact making a précis of 
this book would be a 
good substitute for a 


THE 








BRITISH CHARACTER. 
“THE SEA-SENSE.” 


national possession. 


Persevering Police- 
men. 

Although I think that 
it is time for cocaine to 
be given a rest as the | 
structure on which sen. | 
sational novels are built, | 
I readily confess that 
Murder in Haste (Sxxr- 
FINGTON, 7/6) is amply 
provided with thrills 
and excitements. If 
Mr. Pavut Mceurrz’s 
gang of villains are 
ordinary enough, his 
policemen, of whatever 
grade, are exceptional 
in the detective fiction 
of to-day. Cummings, 
Fillinger and their as- 
sistant sleuths are en- 
dowed with no miracu- 
lous powers of observa- 











crossword puzzle—always supposing that Mr. CaLTHROP 
himself can supply a solution. 


Lives 0’ Men. 

There is an unfortunate tendency in certain quarters to 
jump to the conclusion that modern developments with 
regard to safety and comfort at sea have entirely done away 
with the perils and hardships of life afloat. Such a belief 
displays a complete misconception of the realities of the 
case in every branch of seafaring; and least of all perhaps 
is it justified where the lot of the North Sea fisherman 
is concerned. In his latest story, Seventy North (HopDER 
AND STOUGHTON, 7/6), Captain TapRELL Dorurne (“Tar- 
FRAIL”’) paints a picture as vigorous as it is convincing 
of the stalwart men and seaworthy little vessels engaged 
in the deep-sea fisheries, and shows that, while to some 
extent the steam-trawler leads a less precarious existence 
than her sailing predecessor, the need for the seamanlike 
qualities of courage, resource and endurance is no less than 
it has ever been in that arduous calling. The principal 
characters of the story are fictitious, but truth plays 
a considerable part in the narrative, and the incident 
which is drawn entirely from real life—the rescue of the 


tion, but they have at 
least the merit of getting their noses down to the trail 
and pursuing it with grim determination. 








Mr. Punch at Home. 





AN Exhibition of the original work of Lrvrxe “ Puncn” 
ARTISTS will be held at the “ Punch” Offices from May ]4th 
to June 8th inclusive (excluding Saturdays). Invitations 
will be gladly sent to any reader on application to the 
Secretary, “Punch” Offices, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

The Collection will also be shown at the Galleries of Messrs. 
Tuos. AGNEW AnD Sons, Ltd., 43, Old Bond Street, W.1, 
from June 19th to July 14th inclusive. Admission will be free. 
Catalogues will be for sale, price one shilling, the proceeds 
being devoted to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution. 








Mr. Punch on Tour. 





| 
| 
Aw Exhibition of Prints depicting humorous situations | 
between Doctor and Patient is on view at The Royal West | 
of England Academy, Bristol, from May 5ih to June 2nd. | 
Invitations will be gladly sent to readers who apply to the | 
Secretary, “ Punch ” Office, 10, Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
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